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THE CHURCH AND THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS 



REV. REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
Bethel Evangelical Church, Detroit, Michigan 



The war has greatly encouraged the 
interest of the churches in and their 
advocacy of the social gospel. The 
agonies of the past years have 
proved human happiness to be dependent 
upon conditions of life as well as upon 
personal attitudes and have taught us 
the error of the ancient religious confi- 
dence that individual happiness could 
be achieved in defiance of every unfavor- 
able circumstance of life or that an 
individual could be completely saved in 
a lost world. Men have learned to seek 
salvation from more than personal limi- 
tations; they are seeking redemption 
from the sins of the world as well as 
from their own sins. The church has 
been quick to respond to this new view- 
point. Before the war the protagonists of 
a quietistic and otherworldly orthodoxy 
were able to hold their own fairly well 
and offer embarrassing resistance to the 
growing social ambition of the church, 
but our recent experiences have hastened 
the inevitable and given a sudden vic- 
tory to the "social gospel." The whole 
church now freely avows its ambition 
to exert a direct influence upon world- 
affairs and manifests an eager interest 
in the moral problems involved in 
political issues. 

To those who believe in the kingdom 
mission of the church this new social 
vision of religion is very gratifying but 
upon closer study it frequently reveals 
disappointing characteristics. Perhaps 
its greatest weakness lies in the fact that 



it is so often and so obviously dictated 
by the church's instincts of self-preserva- 
tion. The church knows what is occu- 
pying the mind of the world and it is 
anxious to satisfy that interest. If it 
expresses liberal or radical sentiments 
on current industrial or social problems 
it frequently betrays a greater desire to 
"hold the workingman for the church" 
than to establish justice for him. In 
short, the church seems tempted for the 
sake of its own prestige to claim rather 
than actually to exert a telling influence 
in the social issues of the hour. While 
it is anxious to be regarded as an 
agent, not to say the agent, of world- 
salvation it has not yet applied itself 
very diligently or whole-heartedly to the 
task, and its interest in the issues of the 
day is still quite dilettantish. 

During the war the church revealed 
this discouraging characteristic by mo- 
notonously reiterating its conviction that 
only Christianity could save the world 
while meanwhile it permitted itself an 
excess of passion that easily and fre- 
quently degenerated into an un-Christian 
vindictiveness and while it abandoned 
all too easily the international con- 
sciousness to which it had so often 
pledged itself and which other agencies 
tried so desperately to maintain. 

Now that the war is over the church 
seems as eager to be recognized as a 
factor in social reconstruction as it was 
to be regarded essential to the inter- 
national reorganization of the world. 
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Every pulpit and every church confer- 
ence proclaims with joyous confidence 
that the world cannot be saved without 
its help. If we believe at all in the 
social mission of the church we cannot 
quarrel with this confidence except for 
the fact that the church is as complacent 
as it is confident. It seems to realize 
neither the enormity of the task to 
which it has set itself nor its own peculiar 
difficulties in performing it. Though 
many church leaders manifest a keen 
insight into the weaknesses and iniquities 
of modern civilization and a resolute 
determination to bring Christian con- 
science to bear upon the issues of the 
day in a practical way the rank and file 
of the clergy seem not to share the insight 
of their leaders and still manifest a dis- 
couraging inclination to pious sentiments 
and vague phrases that are not feared 
by the foes of a new order and produce 
no confidence among its friends. This 
vagueness subjects the church to every 
kind of misunderstanding and vitiates its 
efforts. Its foes suggest and insinuate 
that it is more interested to allay social 
unrest than to eliminate social iniquities; 
that it is ambitious to function as a kind 
of sublimated policeman supporting 
order against disorder no matter how 
iniquitous the order or how full of hope 
the confusion and that it hopes to main- 
tain order by making the workingman 
"content with what the Lord hath given 
him" or by teaching him thrift and 
temperance. Any of these viewpoints 
if they are held at all are not held widely 
enough to do the church justice but it 
has not spoken definitely enough to 
guarantee their error. 

The viewpoint upon the social prob- 
lem most widely held in the churches 
and doing them most justice is simply 



that modern civilization in all its rela- 
tionships needs a more thorough applica- 
tion of the Christian principle of love and 
unselfishness. Since the world is and 
always will be in need of more unselfish 
purpose, this conviction is promising 
enough but either the church does not 
itself understand, or it speaks too 
vaguely to permit others to realize, how 
uncompromisingly and rigorously the 
principle of love must be applied in 
modern civilization if it is to be saved. 
The wrongs of modern civilization can- 
not be righted without fundamental and 
constitutional changes in our whole 
economic order which will involve a 
radical reapportionment of social privi- 
leges and economic rights. Some tradi- 
tional privileges of property must be 
destroyed and much authority heretofore 
vested in the holding classes must be 
distributed. Democracy, in short, must 
be applied in our industrial and com- 
mercial as well as in our political fife. 
Authority has been made responsible in 
government but in industry men are still 
able to wield irresponsible authority 
over their fellow-men by virtue of the 
power indwelling in their wealth and 
often transferred without reference to 
ability by laws of inheritance strikingly 
similar to those of political monarchies. 
Perhaps it is not the business of the 
church to decide just how the principle 
of democracy shall be established in 
business but she will be unable to make 
any real contribution to the solution of 
our industrial problem if she is not 
willing to urge that the demands of 
Christian love cannot be satisfied ex- 
cept by an uncompromising applica- 
tion of the principle that "whosoever 
would be first among you shall be your 
servant." 
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Some kind of democratization of 
industry and some degree of socialization 
of property are the ultimate goals toward 
which our whole political and social life 
is tending. Perhaps their achievement is 
so inevitable that the aid of the church 
is not needed to guarantee it and would 
be desirable only in so far as we 
would desire the church to stand for the 
right. But thoughtful Christians have 
a better reason to wish the church on the 
side of democracy in the industrial 
struggle than their desire to have her 
espouse a cause which will ultimately be 
regarded as right. They know that 
while democracy in industry may be an 
inevitable achievement of modern civili- 
zation there is cause to fear that it will 
not be achieved peaceably. The changes 
that are necessary in our economic order 
will require the sacrifice of many privi- 
leges and rights on the part of the holding 
classes. They will make such a sacrifice 
willingly only if their vision is broadened 
and their conscience sensitized by such 
agencies as the church; their natural 
inclination will be to maintain their 
traditional privileges at all costs and thus 
provoke a long class conflict that may or 
may not involve physical violence but 
that will certainly perpetuate unsettled 
social conditions for generations. The 
peaceable adjustment of our social and 
industrial difficulties therefore depends 
upon the degree of willingness with 
which those who are favored by our 
present economic order will relinquish 
some of their unjust power and unequal 
privilege. Is the church willing to chal- 
lenge them to that kind of sacrifice ? 

Class-conscious labor movements are 
based upon the assumption that such a 
challenge is futile, that those who have 



power will never sacrifice it by choice or 
out of motives of unselfishness. The 
class hatred of the proletarian movement 
which the church justly regards as incom- 
patible with its gospel is predicated upon 
a cynical contempt for the power of 
altruism in human nature and upon the 
belief that only those who are benefited 
by a reform can be enlisted in its support. 
One cannot deny that there is much in 
history to justify this cynicism. Most 
reforms have not been graciously handed 
down from above but have been wrung 
from unwilling hands by the growing 
power of the common people. Yet 
unselfishness has at times been a great 
power in history and has not permitted 
self-interest to dictate every action. 
The church has a right to believe in it 
but its faith in it will be pitiable if it does 
not vindicate the power of love by its 
own actions. In other words, the church 
can justify its opposition to the class 
consciousness of the proletarian move- 
ment only if it is willing to make an 
appeal and able to make a successful 
appeal to the holding classes to solve 
the industrial problem without regard 
to selfish interests. 

It will not be easy to make such an 
appeal without weakening and softening 
it by compromise. To do so would not 
only require a high degree of prophetic 
courage on the part of the church but a 
departure from its traditional policies. 
Heretofore the church has been chiefly 
concerned with personal salvation and 
therefore with individual sins, sins that 
were common to all classes. But in the 
field of social ethics it is forced to contend 
against iniquities that are, on the whole, 
practiced by one class against another. 
It may well look upon these sins histori- 
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cally and realize that they are to a great 
extent unconscious and not due to per- 
sonal malice but it must bear witness 
against them nevertheless. It is not 
easy to champion one class against 
another, particularly if you are partially 
dependent upon the class which justice 
forces you to contend. In other words, 
the immediate weakness of the church 
in the social crisis is that she is not a 
proletarian institution; but her immedi- 
ate weakness is also her ultimate power. 
Class movements are inevitable enough 
without the aid of the church. What is 
needed is a vindication of Christian 
faith in unselfishness and that is possible 
only if an institution embodying all 
classes tries sincerely to solve the prob- 
lem of a just relationship between them 
without appealing to the selfish interest 
of any. If the church can speak authori- 
tatively to the conscience of the world 
upon the social problem without com- 
promise on the one hand and without 
malice on the other she will make a real 
contribution to the salvation of modern 
civilization. 

There are prophets in the churches 
who are attempting to do this, who 
possess social vision and whose chief 
concern is to bring Christian conscience 
to bear unselfishly upon the social prob- 
lem. Yet the church is human and its 
priests outnumber its prophets so that 
she does not universally possess the 
courage required to speak upon this 
subject without compromise. It would 
do her an injustice to accuse her of 
making conscious compromises with the 
prejudices of the old order; she is not 
altogether superior to such a temptation 
but on the whole any compromises 
which she may make are unconscious 



and are due to her lack of detachment 
from the economic order whose inequali- 
ties she is called upon to censure. 

Perhaps the most obvious refuge from 
the rigors of a really Christian policy 
that would involve heroic demands upon 
the holding classes is to suggest to them 
that they will fulfil all righteousness by 
tithing their income and liberally sup- 
porting the church's own benevolent 
enterprises. The various after-war 
reconstruction campaigns which several 
denominations in America have under- 
taken and in which they are systemati- 
cally expanding every church activity 
and enlisting the charitable inclinations 
of their members on a more pretentious 
scale than ever before, run the danger of 
making such a suggestion to the wealthy. 
The advertising literature of these cam- 
paigns speaks easily about "reconstruc- 
tion" and rather prompts the conviction 
among wealthy Christians that they can 
render no more Christian service to the 
new age than to contribute freely to the 
extensive development of the Kingdom 
of God and aid in restoring the devas- 
tated areas of Europe, meanwhile per- 
mitting them to forget that the intensive 
development of the kingdom waits upon 
the establishment of more equitable 
relations in business and industry. 

Another more satisfying and yet not 
adequate policy which many churches 
pursue is to work for a new economic 
order by appealing to individual business 
men to adopt a more benevolent attitude 
toward their workingmen. While the 
conversion of the individual employer 
and member of the holding classes to a 
new social viewpoint is precisely what 
the world needs and the church can best 
accomplish, it must be emphasized that 
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democracy in industry must be guaran- 
teed by something better than the 
capricious benevolences of individual 
employers. It must be written into the 
very constitution of civilization and must 
be granted to workers as their right and 
not as a gift. The trouble with most 
employers who think they are applying 
the principle of service in the conduct 
of their industry and with most Chris- 
tians who applaud their efforts is that 
they do not realize how rigorously the 
principle of unselfish service must be 
applied. When they speak of love in 
industrial relationships they frequently 
envisage no more than "welfare work" 
and social service, gymnasiums, and rest- 
rooms, and a decent wage. They know 
nothing about the problem of a demo- 
cratic control of industry. The love 
which they conceive has not risen above 
the motives though it may have dis- 
carded the methods of medieval philan- 
thropy. They do not realize that the 
need of the industrial world is not autoc- 
racy, no matter how benevolent, but real 
democracy secured by fundamental and 
vital changes in our whole economic 
order. 

If most of the compromises which the 
church has made with the prejudices of 
the wealthier classes have been uncon- 
scious and have been due to a lack of 
imagination and a lack of detachment 
from the old order, she has sometimes 
deliberately adjusted her message to 



meet the prejudices and satisfy the self- 
interest of her hearers. In several 
church conferences, called for the express 
purpose of deliberating upon the prob- 
lems of industrial reconstruction, the old 
adage that "honesty is always the best 
policy" applied to the industrial situa- 
tion and made to mean that justice 
toward the workingman will ultimately 
prove to be "good business" was im- 
pressively presented and enthusiastically 
received as if it revealed some funda- 
mental Christian truth. If such appeals 
to considerations of expediency and self- 
interest are regarded good Christian 
doctrine the church will be impotent in 
the new day. Our economic order needs 
reconstruction not only to the point 
where justice will increase dividends but 
where it will decrease them. If the 
church is true to its gospel it will appeal 
not to the prudent self-interest but to 
the unselfish instincts of the holding 
classes and will emphasize that there can 
be no social salvation without sacrifice, 
without a love that is willing to sacrifice 
not merely surpluses of wealth but the 
very economic power by which inequi- 
table surpluses are created. Salvation 
through sacrifice is a truth that has 
been regarded as revealed finality by the 
church for centuries, and it ought to be 
the more eager to be guided by it in the 
present crisis. What the world needs 
is not only the gospel specifically applied 
but the gospel undefiled. 



